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Summer Addresses 


F. P. A. members leaving town for the 
summer will please send their addresses 
promptly to National Headquarters, 18 East 
4ist Street, New York City, in order that they 
may receive the News Bulletin and pamphlets 
without interruption. The Post Office does not 
forward second-class mail. 


Bntered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y¥., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 
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RESPONDING TO BRIAND 


66 BRIAND, the Premier of France, stated 
M. publicly a few days since that he 
would favor a treaty between the 
United States and France outlawing war. A 
splendid proposal! I hope he will follow up his 
suggestion by putting his understanding of out- 
lawry in the form and terms of a treaty. A 
treaty between two great powers which would, 
in fact and efficiently, put the ban of outlawry, 
on war as an institutoin for the settlement of 
international disputes would be an event of tran- 
scendent moment.” 


Thus does Senator Borah in an address 
May 9 before the Cleveland City Club wel- 
come the recent French informal proposal. 


Now that the Chairman of the United 
States Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee like several other of his colleagues has 
spoken so enthusiastically, M. Briand’s 
suggestion of April 6 becomes practical 
politics. It is worthwhile therefore to re- 
call his exact words. Speaking to the As- 
sociated Press in Paris, he said: 


“For those whose lives are devoted to se- 
curing this living reality of a policy of peace 
the United States and Prasee already appear 
before the world as morally in full agreement. 
If there were need for those two great democ- 
racies to give high testimony to their desire 
for peace and to furnish to other peoples an 
example more solemn, still France would be 
willing to subscribe publicly with the United 
States to any mutual engagement tending to 
outlaw war, to use an American expression, 
as between these two countries. The renun- 
ciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy is a conception already familiar to the 
signatories to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and of the Treaties of Locarno. 
Every engagement entered into in this spirit 
by the United States toward another nation 
such as France would contribute greatly in the 
eyes of the world to broaden and strengthen 
the foundations on which the international 
policy of peace is being erected. These two 
great friendly nations, equally devoted to the 
cause of peace, would furnish to the world 
the best illustration of the truth that the im- 
mediate end to be attained is not so much 
disarmament as the practical application of 
peace itself.” 


Of course the problem of an outlawry of 


war treaty bristles with difficulties the 
moment one faces it as a practical ques- 
tion. It would not be enough for the two 
countries to agree, no matter how solemn- 
ly, never to make war against each other. 
Substitute methods of settling differences 
which may arise and which the ordinary 
methods of diplomacy may not be able to 
adjust must be formulated. Something 
very like a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration would have to be included. 

But would not the Senate insist on 
eliminating from the obligatory provision 
of such a treaty questions of national 
honor or vital interests? Probably. 
Whether or not it insisted on this emas- 
culating reservation the Senate would al- 
most certainly insist on its favored pre- 
rogative which is scarcely less disastrous 
—that each individual case to be ar- 
bitrated must, before it can be sent to an 
arbitral tribunal, receive senatorial ap- 
proval by a two-thirds majority. Thus, 
any politically possible arbitration treaty 
can be little more than a promise that the 
Senate will consider whether in any par- 
ticular instance it will consent to arbitrate. 
Hence, the outlawry treaty must also in- 
clude some sort of guarantee binding both 
governments to refer to a board or boards 
of conciliation all questions which are not 
settled by diplomacy or referred to ar- 
bitration. Fortunately, for all of the tech- 
nical provisions about arbitration and con- 
ciliation here suggested, there are excel- 
Ient precedents in American practice. 

In form M. Briand’s offer is only an 
appeal to the American public and as such 
does not require from Washington a coun- 
ter proposal or even an acknowledgment. 
But for President Coolidge to stand on this 
technicality would be to miss a unique op- 
portunity. There could be no question as 
to his decision if American public opinion 
made itself heard. 
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—————————— Page Two 


The “Amparo” Decisions 

The importance of the recent decision of 
the Mexican Supreme Court, May 4, has 
been exaggerated in current editorial com- 
ment. It upsets the decisions of the lower 
court which had granted partial ‘“aamparo” 
iajunctions to several American oil com- 
panies, restraining the Mexican Govern- 
ment from applying the new petroleum 
regulations to them, but it does not deal 
with the merits of the question. Instead, 
the Supreme Court has referred the cases 
back again to the lower court, calling upon 
it to pass on the whole question of the 
enforcement of the petroleum regulations. 
If the lower court now grants an injunc- 
tion and the Government does not appeal, 
the matter will be settled, but if the Court 
rules against the oil companies, they will 
be certain to appeal to the Supreme Court. 
The only result then of the Supreme Court’s 
decision has been to delay a final legal 
settlement of the constitutionality of the 
petroleum regulations. 


The Nicaraguan “Settlement” 


An agreement has been reached between 
Colonel Henry Stimson, President Cool- 
idge’s special emissary, and the represen- 
tatives of the contending Nicaraguan par- 
ties in the negotiations to end civil war in 
Nicaragua. 

The program for establishing peace and 
its continuance covers the following 
points: 

1. Complete disarmament of both sides. 

2. An immediate general peace to permit plant- 
ing for the new crop in June. 

3. A general amnesty to all persons in rebellion 
or exile. 

4. The return of all occupied or confiscated prop- 
erty to its owners. 

5. Participation in the Diaz Cabinet by Liberals. 

6. Organization of a Nicaraguan constabulary 


on a non-partisan basis, commanded by 


American officers. 

American supervision of the 1928 election. 
The continuance temporarily in the country 
of a sufficient force of American marines to 
guarantee order pending the organization of 
the constabulary. 

From the above terms it is clear that 
the settlement arrived at for the “protec- 
tion of American interests” involves an 
extension of the supervisory policy already 
in operation in Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. 

In a note to General Moncada, com- 
mander of the Liberal troops, stating the 
cause of the negotiations, Colonel Stim- 
son said: “The forces of the United 
States will be authorized to accept the cus- 
tody of the arms of those willing to lay 
them down, including the Government’s, 
and disarm forcibly those who will not do 
so.” In spite of this, the State Depart- 
ment declares there was no threat of force 
to induce the Liberals to give up their 
arms. 

It remains to be seen whether we are 
really out of the Nicaraguan mess, and 
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whether American public opinion has 
changed since Congress was in session, 
when suggestions of a drastic policy in 
Nicaragua were so evidently unpopular. 
One may speculate, too, on whether Amer- 
ica has gained or lost in her relations with 
other Latin American countries through 
her present solution of the Nicaraguan dif- 
ficulties. 


Britain Follows America 

In a statement made in the House of 
Commons on May 9, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, the Foreign Secretary, outlined the 
change in British policy in China and ex- 
pressed hope that this new friendly policy 
would bring forth an equally friendly re- 
sponse from China. 


Sir Austen says, in part: 

“We have decided that present application 
of sanctions for the outrages at Nanking or 
failure to observe the Hankow agreement is 
inexpedient, however justified. I believe that 
similar reasoning has led other interested Gov- 
ernments to a like conclusion. 

“In these circumstances we do not intend 
to address any further note to Eugene Chen. 
We have so informed the other powers. We 
have added that we reserve full liberty of ac- 
tion as to the future, and particularly re- 
specting any further outrages which may be 
perpetrated on the British flag, British na- 
tionals or British property.” 

This new attitude of waiting until a 
government emerges from the present 
Chinese chaos with whom Great Britain 
can negotiate in presenting demands for 
reparation is in line with American policy 
which has maintained that a resort to 
force now, with the present split in the 
Nationalist Party, would be inadvisable. 

In the last few days France and Japan 
have also indicated their willingness to 
abandon the original British plan to use 
force, and Italy merely follows Great Brit- 
ain whichever way she turns. 


JAMES G. MCDONALD. 
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